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SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

“ Children are taught to cipher, or, if need 
be, to count, soon after ‘entering school. I 
will attempt to describe a lesson which I saw 
given to a very young class. Blocks of one 
cube, two cubes, three cubes, &c., up to a 
block of ten cubes, lay upon the teacher’s 
desk. The cubes on each block were dis- 
tiactly marked off, and differently coloured,—- 
that is, if the first inch or cube was white, the 
next would be black. The teacher stood by 
his desk, and ia front of the class. He set up 
a block of one cube, and the class simulta- 








and eight? The answer was given thus ; eight | makes 8000, and 8 is set down in the thou- 


are one more than seven, seven and seven 
make fourteen, and one added makes fifteen ; 
therefore, eight and seven make fifteen. Q. 
How many are six and eight? A. Eight are 
two more than six, six and six make twelve, 


sand’s place,” [and so to the end, the full 
value of each number being always kept in 
view. 

“] shall never forget the impression which 
a recitation by a higher class of girls produ- 


and two added make fourteen. Or, it might|ced upon my miad. It lasted an hour. 


be thus; six are two less than eight, eight | 


| Neither teacher nor pupil had book or slate. 


and eight are sixteen, two taken from sixteen | Questions and answers were extemporaneous. 


leave fourteen, therefore, eight and six are | They consisted of problems in Vulgar Frac- 


fourteen. They then counted up to a hundred 


'tions, simple and compound ; in the Rule of 


on the blocks. ‘Towards the close of the les- | Three, Practice, Interest, Discount, &c., &c. 


son, such questions as these were put, and | 


A few of the first were simple, but they soon 


readily answered: Of what is thirty-eight increased in complication and difficulty, and 


composed? A. Thirty-eight is composed of | 
| thirty and eight ones ; of seven fives and three | 
| ones ;-—or sometimes thus ;—of thirty-seven 
and one; of thirty-six and two ones; of thir- | 
ty-five and three ones, &c. Q. Of what is | 
‘ninety composed? A. Ninety is composed of | 
nine tens,—of fifty and forty, &c., &c. 

“ Thus, with a frequent reference to the 
blocks, to keep up attention by presenting an 
object to the eye, the simple numbers were | 
handled and transposed in a great variety of | 





ways. In this lesson, it is obvious that count. | 
ing, numeration, addition, subtractiog, multi- | 


in the amount of the sums managed, until I 
could hardly credit the report of my own 
senses,—-so difficult were the questions, and so 
prompt and accurate the replies. 

“A great many of the exercises in arith- 
metic consisted in reducing the coins of one 


'state to those of another. In Germany there 


are almost as many different currencies as 
there are states; and the expression of the 
value of one coin in other denominations, is a 
very common exercise. 

“It struck me that the main differences 
between their mode of teaching arithmetic 


neously said one. A block of two cubes was| plication, and division, were all included, yet|and ours, consist in their beginning earlier, 
then placed by the side of the first, and the| there was no abstract rule, or unintelligible | continuing the practice in the elements much 
class said fo, ‘This was done until the ten| form of words given out to be committed to | longer, requiring a more thorough analysis of 
blocks stood by the side of each other in a row.| memory. Nay, these little children took the | all questions, and in not separating the pro- 


They were then counted backwards, the teach- 
er placing his finger upon them, as a signal 
that their respective numbers were to be 
called. The next exercise was, ‘two comes 
after one, three comes after two,’ and so on to 
ten; and then backwards, ‘ nine comes before 


first steps in the mensuration of superficies | 
and solids, by comparing the length and con- | 
tents of one block with those of others. 

«When the pupils were a little farther ad- | 
vanced, I usually heard lessons recited in this | 
way: Suppose, 4321 are to be multiplied by | 


ten, eight comes before nine,’ and so of the|25.* The pupil says, five times one are five | 


rest. ‘The teacher then asked, What is three 
composed of! A. Three is composed of one 


» and two. Q. Of what else is three composed? 


A. Three is composed of three ones. Q. 
What is four composed of? A. Four is com- 
posed of four ones, of two and two, of three 
and one. Q. What fs five composed of? A. 
Five is composed of five ones, of two and 


» three, of two twos and one, of four and one. 


Q. What numbers compose six, seven, eight, 
nine? To the latter the pupil would answer, 
‘Three threes make nine; two, three and 
four make nine ; two, two and five make nine; 


| three, four and two make nine ; three, five and 


one make nine,’ &c., &c. The teacher then 
placed similar blocks side by side, while the 


ones, and he sets down 5 in the units place ; | 


cesses, or rules, so much as we do from each 
other. The pupils proceed less by rule, more 
by an understanding of the subject. It often 
happens to our children, that while engaged 
in one rule, they forget a preceding. Hence 
many of our best teachers have frequent re- 
views. But there, as I stated above, the 
youngest classes of children were taught addi- 


five times two tens,—twenty ones, are 100, | tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
and sets down a cipher in the ten’s place ; five | promiscuously, in the same lesson. And so it 
times 300 are 1000 and 500, and 100 to be/| was in the later stages. ‘The mind was con- 
carried make 1600, and sets down 6 in the! stantly carried along, and the practice en- 


hundred’s place ; five times 4000 are 20,000, 
and 1000 to be carried make 21,000. The 


the ten’s place ; twenty times two tens are 
400, and 4 is set down in the hundred’s place, 
&c., &c. Then come the additions to get the 
product. Five ones are 5, two tens are 20, 





400 and 600 make 1000, and a cipher is set 


children added their respective numbers to-|ried to 6000 makes 7000, and 1000 more 


gether, ‘two twos make four;’ ‘three twos 
make six,’ &c. The blocks were then turned 
down horizontally, to show that three blocks 
of two cubes each, were equal to one of six 
cubes. Such questions were then asked as, 
how many are six less than eight? five less 
than seven? &c. Then, how many are seven 





* Thus, 4321 
25 





21605 
8642 





108025 


next figure in the multiplier is then taken,— | 
twenty times one are 20, and 2 is set down in| 


and these figures are respectively set down ;| 


down in the hundred’s place ; 1000 to be car- | 


larged in more than one direction, It is a dif- 
ference which results from teaching, in the 
one case, from a book ; and in the other, from 
the head. In the latter case, the teacher does 
| what each pupil most needs, and, if he finds 
any one halting or failing on a particular class 
|of questions, plies him with questions of that 
| kind until his deficiencies are supplied. 

“ In algebra, trigonometry, surveying, ge- 
ometry, &c., I invariably saw the teacher 
standing before the blackboard, drawing the 
diagrams, and explaining all the relations be- 
tween their several parts, while the pupils, in 
their seats, having a pen and a small manu- 
script book, copied the figures, and took down 
brief heads of the solution; and at the next 
recitation they were required to go to the 
blackboard, draw the figures, and solve the 
problems themselves. 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


Peace ‘Children, you say the church is near, bet 
‘Great attention is paid to grammar, or, | there is a shop between us and the church ; 
as it is usually called in the ‘ Plan of Studies,’ | what will you say of the shop?’ Children,—— 
--the German language. But I heard very |‘ The shop is nearer.’ Teacher,—‘ But there’s 
little of the ding-dong and recitative of gen-/a fence between us and the shop. Now when 
der, number and case,-—-of government and | you think of the distance between us, the 
agreement, which makes up so great a por-| shop, and the fence, what will you say of the 
tion of the grammatical exercises in our) fence Children,—‘ The fence is nearest.’ 
schogls; and which the pupils are often re-| So of other adverbs. 
quired to repeat, until they really lose all| “I have heard excellent lessons on the dif- 
sense of the original meaning of the terms ferent meanings which roots or primitive | 
they use. words assume, when used with different affixes 
* The Prussian teachers, by their constant | or sufhixes. An analagous lesson in our lJan- 
habit of conversing with the pupils; by re-| guage would consist in giving the meanings of 
quiring a complete answer to be given to every | the diflerent words which come from one root 
question; by never allowing a mistake in ter-| in the Latin, as, convene, intervene, prevent, 
mination, or in the collocation of words or| event, advent, &c.; or accede, recede, suc- 


clauses, to pass uncorrected, nor the sentence | ceed, exceed, proceed, secede, precede, inter- 
as corrected to pass unrepeated ; by requiring | cede, &c.” 


the poetry of the reading lessons to be changed 
into oral or written prose, and the prose to be 
paraphrased, or expressed in different words ; 
and by exacting a general account or sum- = ese a 
mary of the reading lessons, are,—as we may ORSE’S MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 
almost literally oe —s irre hou a of roe pared 
grammar ;—or, as they more comprehen-| Electro-Magnetic Telegraph has excited the 
sively call it,—the German language. It is | astonishment and admiration of the commu- 
easy to see that composition is included under | nity. The most incredulous have been con- 
ae ae ~avet of regular ‘ essays’ or | ee occurring - the a hen =e 
* themes ing only a ater exercise. | Gone, the experiments have satished the pub- 
“ Professor Stowe gives the following ac- | lic that the Magnetic Telegraph is not merely 
count of the manner of teaching and explain- | a beautiful illustration of a philosophical prin- 
ing the different parts of speech. | ciple, but an agent that may be made of prac- 
“ ¢ Grammar is taught directly and scienti-| tical and every day utility in the business | 
ac pb yet by . mer in _ ~ ter ee ee * country. ane long list of 
cal manner. n the contrary, technical | officers of the Democratic Convention was 
terms are carefully avoided, till the child has| published in the Capitol at Washington as 
become familiar with the nature and use of|soon as it was announced in Baltimore, the 
_ — py Oa by oo - ssi | only oo Awe being a ea in ee 
o uge them as the pames o which have | sage of the messenger from the room of the 
a definite existence in his mind, and not as| Convention to the office of the Telegraph in 
awful sounds, dimly shadowing forth some/the Pratt street depot. The ballotings were 
mysteries of science into which he has no| communicated with the same rapidity ; and 
wer to penetrate. the expectant throng of politicians who sur- 
“¢ The first object is to illustrate the differ-| rounded the Professor’s room in the Capitol, 
ent parts of speech, such as the noun, verb, were made aware of the result of each, as soon 
adjective, adverb ; and this is done by enga- jas it was known at the door of the Odd Fel- 
ging the pupil in conversation, and leading | lows Hall in Gay street, in this city. Then 
him to form sentences in which the particular | again the nomination of Mr, Wright was de- 
part of speech to be learned shall be the|clined by him within fifteen minutes after it 
most important word, and directing his atten- |was made, and the reiterated solicitation 





(To be continued.) 


From the Baltimore American. 








variations of these words are next explained. | Suppose the line of wires to extend to Oregon, 


and that a squadron lay off the mouth of the 
Columbia, which it was desired to order 
home, or to send to Honololu. The Secretary 
of the Navy could receive the answer that all 
hands were piped to weigh anchor, before the 
ink with which he signed his name to the 
order, if he wrote a heavy hand, had dried 
upon the paper. If a vessel bound for an 
Atlantic port had backed her topsail in the 
midst of the squadron, the commodore might 
ask from the Department, and receive a per. 
mission for an officer to return in her before 
her yards could be braced round, and her sails 
sheethed home; for the rate of electricity is 
180,000 miles in a second, and at this speed 
would the correspondence between Washing. 
ton and Oregon be carried on. Startling as 
such statements may appear, no one can gain- 
say them who will see what has been doing 
daily for a week past at the Pratt street de. 
pot. Instances might be multiplied, withoat 
end, of the availability of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph of Professor Morse. 

Of such an invention as that in question 
our readers must of course desire to know 
something, and we believe that the following 
account of its origin and mode of action will 
be found correct. 

There are few persons who have not seen 
an electrical machine, and witnessed the 
spark which passes from it, when in action, 
to any blunt object which is presented to it. 
The accumulation of electricity in the ma- 
chine caused by turning the cylinder or plate 
has the same tendency to pass to an object 
which has less electricity, that air has to rush 
into a vacuum, or water to seek a level,— 
electricity, like air or water, seeking to es- 
tablish always an equilibrium. Besides the 
mode of producing electficity by friction, as 
in the common electrical machine, it is also 
produced by the action of an acid upon plates 
of different metals properly attached together 
—a fact discovered by the person whose name 
is perpetuated in the term Galvanism. The 
mode in common use of producing galvanic 
aciion is to immerse the plates in a trough 
with separate divisions—at one end of which 
the supply of electric fluid generated by the 
action of the acid is in excess. This end of 
the trough or battery is called the positive, 


tion to the nature and use of the word, in the| made known, and again declined; and had |and the other end the negative pole of the bat- 
place where he uses it. For example, let us| Mr. Wright been in New Orleans, instead of tery. Now, if a wire attached to one end is 
suppose the nature and use of the adverb to be| Washington, the intervals of intercouse be- brought near to a wire-proceeding from the 
taught; the teacher writes upon the black-|tween him and the Convention would have|other end, the electricity passes from the 


board the words here, there, near, &c. 
then says, ‘ Children we are all together in 
this room; by which of the words on the 
blackboard can you express this?’ Children, 
—‘ Weare all here.’ Teacher,— Now look 
out of the window and see the church; what 
can you say of the church with the second 
word on the blackboard? Children,— The 
church is there.’ Teacher,— The distance 


between us and the church is not great; how 
will you express this by a word on the black- 
board? Children-‘ The church is near.’ 
The fact that these different words express 
the same sort of relations is then explained, 
and accordingly that they belong to the same 
class, or are the same part of speech. 


The 





He | been quite as brief. 


positive to the negative pole, and a spark is 

All this is calculated to put us upon the| seen, like that proceeding from the common 
inquiry into the future agency of the wonder- | electrical machine, which is the electricity 
ful contrivance which thus, without metaphor, | seeking to establish an equilibrium. If the 
annihilates both time and space. It has been|two wires are kept in contact, there is a 
said, that the rail-road system has given a| stream of electric fluid passing from one to the 
perpetuity to our Union, which it would not| other, which is kept up by the action of the 
otherwise possess,—and that with iron bonds | acid on the metallic plates already mentioned. 
is our country bound together. But the day | Now, the ordinary Jength of these wires, ina 
of iron bars must now yield to that of copper|common galvanic battery, is but a few feet; 
wires. What difficulty does extent of terri-|but they may be a thousand, or an hundred 
tory present to permanency of government,|thousand miles in length, and the effect of 
but the delay and inconvenience of transmit-| bringing them in contact with each other is 
ting iatelligence from one portion of it to an-|still the same—that is, the flow through their 
other,—intelligence between men in business, | entire length of a stream of electricity at the 
and between the executive and its officers?|rate already mentioned. If therefore the 
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enchian « or Fr battery i is in 1 Washington, and a| estan of the common on alphabet, an alphabet 
wire from the positive pole is brought to Bal-| of dots and lines in different combinations is 
timore, and carried back to Washington, the | made use of. 

end of it, brought in contact with the wire at} The mode-of connecting the wires as re- 
the negative pole, which is but a few feet long, | quired is very simple. One of them is kept, 
will cause a stream of electricity to flow from | \eware immersed in a cup of mercury into 
Washington to Baltimore, and back again | | which the other is dipped, whenever it is de- 
along the wire ;——and it is this wire, coming | sired to send a current of electricity through 
here and going back, which is to be seen on| the entire circuit, the fluid metal forming a 
the posts in Pratt street, the two wires there | conductor between the ends. ‘The operation) 





and sends i it “off instantly by a messenger in 
waiting. But cotton is ten cents per pound, 
and so James Brown writes back—* John 
Smith, cotton ten cts. James Brown.”—To 
which Smith answers—“ James Brown, buy 
at ten cts. John Smith.” And all this is 
done between New Orleans and New York in 
the space of half an hour, allowing time for 
the passage of the letters from the offices to 
the counting-houses of Smith and Brown. Or, 


visible being in fact but the opposite sides of 
a loop of wire, which would be eighty miles 
in length were it extended. And this is the 
first thing to be understood. 

Now it is known, that a piece of soft iron 


. bent into the shape of a horse-shoe, or the let- 


ter U, becomes a magnet so long as a stream | 
of electricity i is passing through wire wrapped i 
around it, and the wire, from the positive pole | 
of the battery, after coming to Baltimore is 
wrapped here round a piece of iron of the 
proper shape, and then goes back to Wash- 
ington. ‘To make this iron a magnet, there- 
fore, in Baltimore, it is only necessary to con- 
nect the ends of the wires ia Washington, 
when, so long as they are connected, the 
stream of electricity which passes along them 
produces the desired effect upon the iron. 
When the connection is interrupted, the iron 
ceases to be magnetic, and is like any other 
piece of soft iron. This magnet, which the | 
professor has the power to create at pleasure, | 
is his prime mover. Immediately over the 
magnet, say in Baltimore, is a brass lever, 
with a piece of iron attached to it, which is | 
brought within a quarter of an inch, or less, 
of the horse-shoe. As soon as this last is 
made a magnet, by uniting the ends of the 
wire at Washington, it attracts the iron on 
the lever, and draws one end of the lever 
down, causing, atthe same time, the opposite 
end to rise. At this opposite end is the pen 
or stylus, which is of steel, about an inch 
long, and about the size of a knitting needle. 
Immediately over it is a brass cylinder witha 
groove around it, into which the stylus strikes 
when the magnet attracts the other end of the 
lever. Not far from this roller are two others, 
revolving in contact, like the rollers used to 
draw out cotton prior to spinning it in a cot- 
ton mill, motion being given to them by very 
simple clock- work moved by a weight. ‘The 
office of these two rollers is to draw from an- 
other roller, and under the grooved roller, a 
strip of paper which is wound round it like a 
ribband on its centre block. With these ex- 
planations the operation of the machine can 
be readily understood. When the professor 
in Washington wishes to send a message to 





S 
Baltimore, he spells it with letters composed 


of dots and lines—for instance A may be a dot 
and a line, thus . ; B two dots and a line, 
thus .. ——-; C a line and a dot, thus 4 
By connecting the ends of the wires, for an 
instant only, a dot is made by the pressure of 
stylus on the paper which is passed over the 
grooved cylinder ; a line is formed by letting 
the ends of the wires remain in contact for a 
longer time, when the stylus is kept pressed 
on the moving paper. The writing, when 
completed, resembles the raised characters 
used in the instruction of the blind, only 








of writing consists in pressing a button, to if it is desired that the correspondence should 
which the end of the wires in use is attached, |not be known, Smith and Brown may agree 
in the manner io which a single key of a piano | ‘upon a combination of dots and lines, differing 
is struck by the finger, with a succession of from the combination of Professor Morse, and 
rapid or prolonged strokes as dots or lines are |then upon sending the letter in some such 
required to be formed. We have spoken of shape as this—* John Smith. —|---| 
the stylus as a single piece of iron, but it is ———. | —.|—..- 
in fact composed of three, like a three prong-| | .— . | James Brown,” to the 
ed fork, so that each letter is made in tri- office, the cipher would be copied and sent to 
plicate. |New Orleans, when the clerk would send the 
As already stated, the paper is drawn over slip of paper unwound from the machine to the 
the grooved roller, against which the stylus counting-house of Smith—and so the letter 
presses by two rollers, which are set in mo-| would give information to no one but the per- 
tion by a simple clock-work—which, in its son for whom it was intended. For each let- 
turn, is started by the first stroke of the lever|ter of the alphabet employed, government 
—a detent, or catch, being withdrawn like the| would receive, say one cent, so that the first 
detent of a stop watch; and so long as the|of the above letters would cost thirty-nine 
writing is going on, this detent is kept back,| cents; the answer to it thirty cents, and the 
and when the writing is done, the detent| |reply twenty-eight cents. 
falling into its place, stops the clock-work,and! We cannot close this notice without expres- 
the paper ceases to move. The first stroke of| sing our conviction that among the most im- 
the lever also rings a little bell, which calls! portant discoveries and inventions of the pre- 
the attention of the attendant to ‘the machine. |sent day is the Electro Magnetic Telegraph, 
d public 
of more than one foot by two. | benefactors, Professor Morse, the inventor of 
In the foregoing our purpose has been to it, will be ranked hereafter. 
make such an explanation as will gratify the| 
curiosity of unscientific readers, and, pre- ’ 
nat pi no accurate philosophical oo ao The eee of ee neve 
ledge, we may doubtless have exposed oyr-| °°" SuSpen ed ee ednesday pext ; 
selves.to the criticism of those who possess it.| order to ‘erable Professor Morse to-make 
We have described the mode of working |°°™° desirable alterations. Our readers 
the machinery, so to speak, now used, but we | Shall be made acquainted with the fact of the 
understand that there are others, which would | resumption of its wonderful movements. 
enable those who want the experience of Pro- 
ag yom ae = a onsite Ser“ Tas Peed 
ail, who is at the Baltimore end, to write, ? sail 
by striking keys arranged like those of a piano, FEE COLE “QUESTION. 
and marked with the letters of the common| The advocates of free trade in England have 
alphabet—the effect being produced by the| been for several years urging a reduction in 
passage of arms over projections on a cylin-|the duties on foreign sugars, so as to admit 
der, after the manner of a hand-organ or mu-|them on nearly the same terms with the 
sical-box. sugars produced in the British colonies. Dur- 
The only remaining matter to be noticed is|ing the same period, the abolitionists recog- 
the mode in which it is proposed to make the| nizing the duty of a liberal policy as to the 
Magnetic Telegraph generally useful for busi-| | productions of free-labour, have sought the 
ness. Let us suppose, for instance, that it is | establishment of such differential duties as will 
extended from New York to New Orleans. |contiaue the heavy existing duties on slave- 
John Smith, in New York, wants to buy from| grown sugar, but reduce them to the level of 
James Brown in New Orleans 500 bales of|the colonial duties on free-grown sugar. 
cotton at eight cents per pound. He writes} A foundation principle of the British and 
accordingly the following letter :——“ James|Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, established in 
Brown—buy 500 bales cotton at eight cts.|1839, was “that so long as slavery exists, 
John Smith.” He fulds it, directs it, and|there is no reasonable prospect of the annihi- 
sends it to the Post Office, marked “ Magnetic lation of the slave-trade, and of extinguishing 
Telegraph.” the sale and barter of human beings ;” and 
Here it is at once sent to the room of the|one of the modes of action by which it propo- 
clerk of the Telegraph, who opens it and|sed to seek the abolition of slavery was, “ to 
writes the contents to New Orleans, where a| recommend the use of free-grown produce, as 
clerk in attendance at the Post Office at that| far as practicable, in preference to the slave- 
end of the wires, puts the latter into common} grown, and to promote the adoption of fiscal 
writing, seals, and directs it to John Smith, | regulations in favour of free-labour.” 
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That body operating through a committee | 
Jocated in London, convened in 1840 an assem. | 
blage of anti-slavery delegates from various | 
parts of the world, usually termed the world’s 
convention. Pending its sittings, a motion | 
was introduced into the House of Commons 
for a reduction of the foreign sugar duties, | 
which claiming the notice of the convention, | 
it unanimously adopted the following resolu- | 
tion :— 

“ That, impressed with the importance of 
avoiding all means of strengthening slavery 
and the foreign slave-trade, tiis convention is 
of the judgment that the British government 
ought on no account to allow of the introduc- 
tion of slave-grown sugar into the British mar- 
ket; and that the friends of the abolition of 
slavery ought, in their individual character, | 
to uphold this view.” 

The motion in Parliament was not adopted ; 
but in 1841, it being supposed that such a 
measure was claiming the consideration of the 
government, the London committee presented 
to Lord Melbourne, on the second of the! 
Fourth month, a memorial urging the con- 
tinued exclusion of slave-grown produce, but | 
at the same time advocating the unrestrained 
admission of foreign sugars raised by free- 
labour. 

A second convention, constituted as the| 
former, was held in 1843, The attitude taken 
by the society, its committee, and the former} 
convention, regarding the subject of differen- 
tial duties, was carefully reconsidered, and | 
after a long debate its policy was re-affirmed ; 
now, by a large plurality of votes. 

On Second month 9th, 1844, the London | 
Committee presented to Sir Robert Peel, a 
memorial bearing the venerable name of 
Thomas Clarkson, jn which were contained 
the following suggestions :— 

“ Great Britain has a market of unequalled 
extent and value for the productions of every 
country and of every clime ; and she has it in| 
her power by opening this market on favour- | 
able terms, to connect advantages of large | 
amount with the use of free-labour. The | 
duties imposed by our tariff on produce so| 
raised might in such manner be reduced, as to 
present a strong inducement to all parties de- 
sirous of having access to the British market, 
to prefer the free-labour system. 

* The advantages of such a course appear | 
to the committee to be great and many. The 
prompt and almost immediate success of it | 
scarcely admits of a doubt. The happy re-| 
sult would be brought about by a process of | 
which no party could justly complain ; while 
the act effectuating it would be wholly spon- 
taneous, and one of internal administration, 
not of dictation from without, 

“ Under the influence of these considera- 
tions the committee present their definite and 
earnest request to you, Sir Robert, as the 
head of her majesty’s government, that a 
measure may be prepared for admitting free- 
grown produce from all parts of the world into 
the British market, on the same terms as the 
produce of British possessions. 

“ A collateral, but by no means an unimpor- 
tant, advantage of such a measure would be, 
that it would facilitate the settlement of a 








question by which the public mind has been 
greatly agitated, viz., the relaxation of duties 
on imports from countries where slavery ex- 
ists. Should such a step as the committee 
have suggested, induce in these countries the 
abandonment of slavery, this question would 
find at once the happiest possible solution. If 
otherwise, Great Britain by being rendered 
less dependent upon them, might find the solu- 
tion of it less necessary. In any event, how- 
ever, the committee cannot but desire, that no 
relaxation of existing duties on the produce of 
slave-labour shall be allowed. It is enough 
—the committee think it is far too much— 
that, that Great Britain now does, by her un- 
paralleled commerce, to sustain and foster this 
gigantic evil, and it is time that her course 
was in the opposite direction; but, at all 
events, it may be hoped that this country will 
be spared the dishonour, and the world the 
misery, of any further aggravation of this 
horrible system by our means.” 

On Third month 7th, a discussion toak 
place in the House of Commons on the motion 
of a member, designated as Mr. Labouchere, 
for an address to the queen respecting the 
trade to Brazil, practically for reducing the 
duty on Brazilian sugar. Our notice of this 
debate must be brief, and confined to mere 
selections ; not only to the exclusion of irte- 
levant matter, but of much that was important 
to the moral issue. 

The mover represented “the great objec- | 
tion on the other side” as being, “ that by ad- 
mitting foreign sugar into the consumption of | 
this country, we should give encouragement | 
to slavery in the Brazils, and other foreign 
slave-owning countries. He hoped he was 
not disposed to treat with disregard any really 
conscientious scruples which might Be held | 
by any portion of the people of this empire— 
but the more they examined this case, the 
greater must be their astonishment, that any 
man at all acquainted with the subject would 
make his stand on that objection.” —“ He knew 
how strong was the detestation of slavery in 
this country, and he trusted England would at 
all times hold high language to foreign na- 
tions in regard to slavery ; but to enable her 
to do so effectually, we must take care that 
foreign nations shall not have the opportunity 
of saying to us in return, ‘ It is impossible for 
us to believe that you are sincere in your 
denunciations of slavery ; it is manifest that} 
your argument is pretext and not reason, for | 
we see that you can get over your scruples} 
when it suits your own interests, or when you 
wish to give support to certain powerful inter- 
ests in your own country, which you are either 
unable or unwilling to grapple with. It is 
easy to make us the victims of your pretended 
scruples, and to tell us that it is a question of 
humanity that prevents your fairly dealing 
with us, when we see that the question with 
you is really one of protection to class inter- 
ests.’ He appealed to the house and the coun- 
try to consider how the question stood. Sugar 
was the only article of slave-grown produce 
upon which we had any scruples at all. Cot- 
ton, coffee, and other articles produced by 


| 





for the introduction of foreign coffee, eultiva. 
ted by slave-labour, into the consumption of 
this country to the extent of three millions of 
pounds. With regard to the slave-trade 
question, the bringing the slaves across the 
Atlantic, it mattered not whether it was for 
the purpose of cultivating sugar or coffee, ex. 
cept so far as sugar was produced by a more 
laborious and painful system of cultivation, and 
was more cruel to the slaves engaged in it, 
and that therefore we ought not to encourage 
it by admitting slave-grown sugar into this 
country. This he imagined must have been 
the language of Mr. Ellis to the Brazilian 
government, and this must have been the lan- 
guage which the members of the government 
opposite addressed to the Chevalier Ribeiro, 
the Brazilian minister in this country. 
William Ewart Gladstone, President of the 
Board of Trade, remarked, that “ he never 
was made acquainted with a chain of reason- 
ing more close than that which proved that 
the proposition made for the introduction into 
this country of Brazilian sugar, if it was worth 
any thing, if it was not mere trash, would 
necessarily have the effect of enhaneing the 
value of Brazilian sugar, of encouraging its 
production, and thus affording a powerful in- 
ducement for its producers to seek an aug- 
mentation of the means of cultivation; and 
they knew there was but one channel through 


| which to procure these means—they must seek 


for them on the shores of Africa. The right 
honourable gentleman had not grappled with 
this argument. No body had or could grap- 
ple with it. It was not against simple slavery 
which they had to contend, but against slavery 
fed by the slave-trade. With respect to cot- 
ton the matter was different. In our connec- 
tion with America, we had mo question as to 
the slave-trade. ‘True, there was in America 
a traffic in slaves, between man and man, be- 
tween state and state; but there was nothing 
like the African slave-trade; and if they 
taunted him by showing that there was in 
theory a traffic in slaves in America, he would 
reply, that he did not stand upon theory, but 
he would ask if a practical evil of a very great 
extent was not connected with the admission 
of slave-grown sugar? The right honourable 
gentleman had taunted them with respect to 
their reduction upon the duties on coffee. He 
granted that if the cultivation of coffee were 
to have the effect upon the slave-trade which 
the cultivation of sugar had, that in such a 
case the argument would be a valid one. But 
the fact was, that, to cultivate sugar, slaves 
would be carried from Africa to the Brazils, 
while to cultivate coffee they would not, The 
cultivation of coffee could be better carried on 
by free than by slave-labour. It was a culti- 
vation which adapted itself to the economy of 
every family. Every woman, every girl, and 
every boy, found his or her place. It was 
not to carry away women, boys, and girls that 
the slavers crossed the sea; they made up in- 
deed about a fourth of the cargo of such unfor- 
tunate persons, but their great object was to 
carry away young men. The great mass of 
their captives were young men under twenty, 


slave-labour they admitted. Under the tariff| just beginning to be available for hard labour 
of 1842 the government had given facilities | —just reaching the maturity of their strength, 
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out of whom a few years’ labour could be con- 
fidently anticipated. Such persons would not 
be carried away to cultivate coffee. It was 
quite easy, even in the western hemisphere, 
for coffee-planters to compete with free against 
slave-labour.” 

Viscount Sandon said, that “the Brazil 
trade was not a boon so great and so impor- 
tant to the manufacturers of Manchester, that 
it was worth scrambling for, in opposition to a 
great principle of policy which had been 
adopted with the general consent of the na- 
tion. An honourable member had challenged 
him to go down to his constituents at Liver- 
pool, and tell them that he advocated the con- 
tinuance of the present duties upon the princi- 
ples of humanity. Now he believed that were 
he to do so, the result would prove that the 
opinions of the people of Liverpool were un- 
changed upon this question, and that they had 
a strong horror of the encouragement of the 
practice of slavery, in common with the ma- 
jority of the community of this country. He 
believed that the feeling of the great body of 
the people of this country was unchanged upon 
the subject of slavery, and that if they 
were appealed to on the subject at another 
general election they would unequivocally de- 
clare it; aud he believed that that feeling was 
so deep rooted, that mere considerations of 
pounds, shillings and pence, would not induce 
them to sacrifice it. Honourable gentlemen 


THE FRIEND. 





between four and five millions annually to sup-|_ Encouraged by this vote, the committee 


port the sugar monopoly for the benefit of 
those colonies !” 

Sir Robert Peel read the memorial of the 
committee of the Anti-Slavery Society, as 
evidence of the anti-slavery sentiment on the 
subject. He said, “ It was all very well for 
the honourable member for Durham to say, 
there was no question but the interest of the 
consumers—what would most tend to cheapen 
the price of sugar; but he (Sir Robert) 
doubted whether that was the most economi- 
cal view to take of the question ; he doubted 
whether, with the colonial empire we had, if 
we chose to disregard every consideration—if 
we were reckless of all consequences, and sup- 
posing the course honourable gentlemen oppo- 
site wanted to pursue were to involve those 
colonies in difficulty, distress, and anarchy— 
he doubted whether we should release our- 
selves from the moral obligation our present 
position imposed, and whether we should find 
that we were consulting thorough economy, 
supposing their measures were carried. That, 
however, opened a great question, which 
would not be solved by saying the interest of 
the consumer alone was to be attended to, and 
every other interest disregarded, If the prin- 


was good, they ought to have made no effort 
| for the extinction of slavery; it ought rather 
| to be revived ; for he would prove, that if they 


ciple of the honourable member for Durham | 


waited on the President of the Board of Trade 
with a memorial of the following tenor :— 

“ To the Right Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P., President of the Board of 
Trade, &c., &c. 

“Sir:—From the debate in the House of 
Commons on the 7th instant, the committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety are led to hope that, in the negociations 
now pending with Brazil, a course may be 
pursued which will secure the abolition of sla- 
very and the slave-trade, so far as that coun- 
try is concerned. 

“No doubt whatever can be entertained 
that a stimulus applied to the cultivation of 
sugar in Brazil would be immediately, and in 
a full proportion felt in the slave-trade by the 
increased activity of which alone the addi- 
tional labour in that case demanded could be 
supplied. But against the encouragement of 
the slave-trade the British government has 
been long and deeply pledged. Not less than 
twenty millions sterling, in subsidies, armed 
cruisers, courts of adjudication, and other ap- 
pliances, has England spent during the last 
thirty years, for the suppression of the guilty 
traffic. It is by a revolting course of national 
perfidy, that this trade is still carried on by 
| Spain, Portugal, and Brazil itself. And it 
|could not in the judgment of the committee, 


| : ‘ : 
| be without gross and palpable inconsistency, 


might laugh at motives of humanity, but this| revived slavery in our colonial possessions, | that, under such circumstances, the British 


was oot the fashion some yearsago. The 
question was, whether the admission of Bra- 


zilian sugar would not be a boon and encour- | 


agement to the employers of slave-labour. 


they would have cheaper sugar. If cheapness 
of sugar then was the only question to be con- 
sidered, they need not incur an immense ex- 


} 





pense for suppressing the slave-trade. When 


| government could adopt any fiscal regulation, 
the effect of which would be to annex a re- 
ward to the violation of treaties, and to lure 





thousands of men into a traffic in which Bri- 


He maintained that it would be, and upon that | slavery existed, the produce of our West In-|tish ships would hunt and capture them as 


ground alone he should be prepared to oppose 
this proposition.” 

John Bright, Esquire, said, that “ through- 
out the evening he had not heard any discus- 


| dia colonies was greater than at present, and 
sugar was cheaper than at present ; and they 
were enabled not only to supply this country, 
but we had a surplus for exportation—and if 


pirates, 

“ The committee———look with regret on all 
measures for the armed suppression of the 
slave-trade. Objecting to such measures on 


sion of this question in reference to its real| the interest of the consumer, and the cheap- | principle, they find their impolicy proved by 


merits, namely, the effect which. it had upon) ness of that product alone were to be attended | experience. 


They cannot but think that a 


the great body of the consumers of this coun-/| to, it was an impeachment of every act by | practical encouragement may be given to free- 
try. Honourable gentlemen opposite had) which they attempted to mitigate the horrors \labour, by which it may be made the interest 
tried to divert the house upon a false scent,| of slavery—it was an impeachment of every lof all parties to prefer it to the labour of 


and had talked of the discouragement of sla-| expense they would now incur for the purpose | slaves. 


very, as if that was the great cause nearest 
their hearts. 
man [the President of the Board of Trade] 
alluded to the fact, that the East Indies and 


| of preventing it. Looking at the course which 


|been made, looking at the grant of twenty 
| millions for the purpose of abolishing slavery 


Can a question exist, whether, if the 
produce of free-labour from all parts of the 





The right honourable gentle-| had been pursued, the sacrifices which had | world were made admissible into the British 


market on the same terms as the growth of 
British colonies, ‘a heavy blow and great dis- 


the Mauritius would not long require protec-|in our dominions, he did trust the House of | couragement’ would not be dealt to the system 
tion, but that the West Indies would require | Commons would not be prepared to follow in | of slavery? Most earnestly do the committee 
it, because labour, from its scarcity, was so|the wake of the honourable gentleman, and hope that the principle they have thus ex- 
very dear. But the planters of Jamaica were | admit the proposition that every shilling which | pressed may be incorporated with the policy 
themselves to blame for any scarcity of labour | had been expended had not been justified, and | of the British government, and that all com- 


there. The climate of Jamaica was favour- 
able to negro population, and yet their num- 
bers had, instead of increasing, greatly dimin- 


| that we ought to have looked at no other con- 
sideration than what was the price of sugar 
|to the consumer. There was a time when 





mercial advantages henceforth to be conceded 
may become practical arguments—to which 
even slave-holders will show a quick sensibi- 


ished. It had been stated, on good authority, | the members of that persuasion to which the | lity—in favour of the renunciation of a system 
that if negro emancipation had been postpon- | honourable gentleman belonged, wouldtoa man |of oppression and wrong, which admits of 
ed for fifty years, under the treatment of the| have disclaimed the honourable gentleman’s | neither defence nor palliation, 


planters in Jamaica, not a single negro would 
be in existence. 
great; the food so bad; the labour so long, 


and heavy, and barbarous, and their sufferings 


so appalling, that the whole negro race would 


have been exterminated. Therefore he thought 
it was a bad argument that, because the negro 
population of the West Indies was diminished, 
the people of this country should be robbed of 


| doctrine, that we ought to be indifferent to the 


The cruelty of it was so/| evils of slavery—to regard the price of sugar.” 


Other persons than those named participa- 
\ted in the debate, which was concluded by 
Lord Palmerston. The house then divided. 
The numbers were : 

For the motion, - - - 332 

Against it, - : - 205 

Majority against the motion, 


——73 


“ Signed on behalf of the committee. 
* Jonn Howarp Hinton. 
“27 New Broad Street, March 18, 1844.” 
(To be continued.) 


Temperature.—lIt is said that the tempera- 
ture suitable for a school-room in winter is 
about 65° Farenheit. 
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THE FRIEND. 





For‘ The Friend.’ . lehurch was ‘marked with the growth of an they please, and speak their minds freely in 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


‘“* Blessed are ye when men shall revile you | 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of | 
evil against you falsely for my sake ; rejoice and | 
be exceedingly glad, for great is your reward | 
in heaven ; for so persecuted they the pro- | 
phets who were before you.’ 

Persecution assumes various forms, but it 
always comes from the same source, and is 
directed against the same objects. They that | 
are born after the flesh, persecute them that | 
are born after the spirit. I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy | 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. This| 
enmity to the true Seed is sometimes conceal. | 
ed under a smiling countenance, and courteous 
mein. The words of his mouth, said David, 
are smoother than butter, but war is in his | 
heart; they are soft like oil, yet are they 
drawn swords. The heart that is deceitful | 
above all things, and which is under the influ- 
ence of the serpentine wisdom, despises as | 
rigid and narrow those whose life and conver- | 
sation bear a constant testimony against the 
fruits of the fallen nature. But all the various | 
devices which satan uses against the children | 
of God, are designed to weaken and lay waste 
their testimony to the inward life and power | 
of godliness. This inward life and power 
would rend off all the false coverings, and 
expose the destitution of those who say they 
are rich and full, and have need of nothing, 
and yet are in want of all things. The high 
professor, who is at enmity with the cross “of | 
Christ in himself, even while pretending to| 
rely upon the sufferings of Christ without 
him, is directly opposed to.it. It is no. marvel 





arrogant and ambitious spirit, and great | 
| thirst for power. Power gave controul over 
‘the revenues of the church, and these reve- 
nues were easily directed to increase influ- 
‘ence by purchasing the subserviency of talent- 
‘ed men. As the comparatively ruling few 
became firmly fixed in their domination over 
the great body, ignorance and blind servility, 


|and an implicit reliance on their bishops and 
| preachers were general results. In the gloom 


which overspread Christendom, a few en- 
lightened and undaunted men were from age to 
age raised up, who fearlessly bore testimony 
against the degeneracy and the impositions of 


‘a mercenary clergy; but persecution and 


martyrdom soon removed them out of the 
way. 

The yoke was broken by Luther and his co- 
| adjutors ; the reformed church threw off their 
subjection to the Roman pontiff, and through 
great sufferings and death, protestantism was | 
finally established in Great Britain. General 
respect for the rights of conscience was how- 
ever not known, Dissenters from the English 
hierarchy were pursued, and harassed in 


| their tura, and those who were unacquainted 


with the peaceable nature of the Messiah’s 
religion, resorted to the sword for the defence 
of their rights. When the Society of Friends 
came forth to raise the standard of primi- 
tive Christianity, its faithful members carried 
out all its precepts and requisitions in their 
practice. Their duty to cry against error, 
either in principle or conduct, was performed 


the fear of God to any matter.” “In these 

| solemn assemblies fur the church’s service, 
there is no one presides among them after the 
manner of the assemblies of other people, 
Christ only being their president, as he is 
pleased to appear in life and wisdom in any 
one or more of them, to whom whatever be 
their capacity or degree, the rest adhere with 
a firm unity, not of authority, but conviction, 
which is the Divine authority and way of 
Christ’s power and Spirit in his people.” ‘Bte- 
phen Crisp says, “ As among a great many 
some may have q different apprehension of a 
matter from the rest of their brethren, espe- 
cially in, outward or temporal things, there 
ought to be a Christian liberty maintained for 
such to express their sense, with freedom of 
mind, or else they will go away burthened. 

Whereas if they speak their minds freely, and 
a friendly and Christian conference be ad- 
mitted thereupon, they may be eased, and 
oftentimes the different apprehension of such 
an one comes to be removed, and his under- 
standing opened to see as the rest see ; for the 
danger in Society doth not lie so much in that 
some few may have a different apprehension 
in some things from the general sense ; as it 
doth when such that so differ, suffer them- 
selves to be led out of the bond of charity, and 
labour to impose their private sense upon the 
rest of their brethren, and are offended and 
angry if it be not received ; this is the seed of 
sedition and strife that hath grown up in too 
many to their own hurt. And, therefore, my 











|honestly, without respect of persons; and/dear Friends, beware of it, and seek not to 


whenearrested, they suffered the restraints and | drive a matter on in fierceness or in anger, 
cruelties inflicted, without resistance, yet, not|nor to take offence into your minds at any 
without remonstrance against the invasion of | time, because what seems to be clear to you, 
their rights. They knew that the kingdom of|is not presently received ; but let all things in 


that such should be so. If they are striving} their Lord was to be advanced by suffering}|the church be propounded with an awful 
as well as by doing, his will; yet they had a} reverence of Him that is the head and life of 
their own souls, that cries against them for) deep and clear sense of their civil and reli-| it; who hath said, where two or three are met 
their transgression of the Divine law, and for | gious rights, and for these they earnestly con-| in my name, there am I in the midst of them; 
their deadness to the life of religion, keeping | tended, as well as for the faith delivered to| and so He is and may be felt by all who keep 
them. No people were ever more uncompro-|in his Spirit. But he that follows his own 
far as they can, at ease, in the gratification of | mising on these points than were George Fox, | spirit, sees nothing as he ought to see it. Let 


to quench and smother the Spirit of God in 


the Saviour out of their hearts, and living, as| 


the carnal mind, in which satan holds his | 
seat; it is no wonder they are offended by the | 


William Penn, George Whitehead, “and a 
|phalanx of other enlightened men, taught in 


all beware of their own spirits, and natural 
tempers, and keep in a gracious temper. 


testimony and consistent example of the ser-| the same school of spiritual light and know-|Then are ye fit for the service of the house of 


vants of Christ, which disturbs their false | 
rest, and makes them feel that they are not | 
what they ought to be. Such degenerated | 
professors who have the form, without the | 
power, and indulge this enmity to the simple- 
hearted and devoted children of the Lord, are | 
influenced by the spirit of persecution, whether | 
they are aware of it or not, which secretly | 
seeks to destroy the precious life. It began 
in the apostles’ days. Floods from the dragon’ s 


mouth were sent forth to destroy the Divine | 


life and power of godliness with which the 
primitive church was arrayed, almost as soon 
as it was brought forth. The first preachers 
of it, as essential to salvation and the charac- 
ter of atrue Christian, suffered martyrdom 
for their spiritual religion. ‘The devil cannot 
endure the light of Christ. He is at perfect 
enmity with it. Darkness is his element, and 


ledge, and subjected to the same trial of per- | 
| secution. Possessing just views of their own 
rights, they were also exceedingly tender of 
the rights and consciences of ‘others; and, 


‘therefore, in the organization of the Society, 


and the administration of the discipline and its 
'general government, they were scrupulously 
| careful to guard against the exercise of any 
power but what had its origin in the great 
|Head of the church. No decisions were in 
their view of any authority, unless come to 
|under the direction of his Spirit. ‘The impo- 
\sitions of men, in resisting which they bad 
suffered great affliction, were peculiarly ob- 
|noxious to them. While they guarded the 
church against all innovations upon sound 
Christian doctrine and order, they maintained 
the right of private judgment, and the free 
‘expression of this judgment in a proper spirit 





there he works with all the deceivableness of | 
unrighteousness. 


and manner in their deliberative assemblies. 
* At these meetings (says William Penn) any 


The progress of the apostacy in the visible | of the members of the churches may come, if of the resurrection of the life of Jesus in him.” 


| God, whose house ye are, as ye keep upon the 
foundation that God hath laid; and he will 
build you up and teach you how to build up 
one another in him. 

“As every member must feel life in them- 
selves, and all from one Head, this life will 
not hurt itself in any, but be tender of the life 
in all. For by this one life of the Word ye 
were begotten, and by it ye are nourished and 
made to grow into your several services in 
the church of God. It is no man’s learning 
or artificial acquirements; it is no man’s 
RICHES OR GREATNESS IN THIS WORLD, it is 
no man’s eloquence and natural wisdom, that 
makes him fit for government in the church of 
Christ. All his endowments must be seasoned 
with the heavenly salt, and his spirit subject- 
ed, and his gifts pass through the fire of God’s 
altar, a sacrifice to his praise and honour, that 
so self may be crucified and baptized into 
death, and the gifts made use of in the power 
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“‘ Beware of all bitterness of spirit, and sharp 
reflection upon each other’s words; for that 
will kindle up heats, and create a false fire; 
and when one takes a liberty of a sharp word 
spoken out of the true fear and tenderness, it 
oftentimes becomes a temptation to another ; 
and if he hath not a great care, it will draw 


him out also, and then the first is guilty of | 
two evils; first, being led into temptation, and | 


secondly, he becomes a tempter to others.” 

“If any man through want of watchfulness, 
should be overtaken with heat or passion, a 
soft answer appeaseth wrath ; and such a time 
is fittest for a soft answer, lest the enemy pre- 
vail on any to their hurt, and to the grief and 
trouble of their brethren; for it is the proper 
duty of watchmen and overseers fo spare the 


flock, that is, let nothing come nigh them 


that will hurt them, and wound and grieve 
them.” 

** When ye are called upon in point of jus- 
tice to give a sentence of right between friend 
and friend, take heed that neither party get 
possession of your spirits aforehand, by any 
way or means whatsoever, or obtain any word 


or sentence from you in the absence of the/dian, at Halifax, from Greenock, was en- 


other party, he not being yet heard. There 
is nothing more comely among men than im- 
partial judgment. Judgment is a seat where 


neither interest, nor affection, nor former kind- | 


nesses may come. We may make no differ- 
ence of the worthiness or unworthiness of 
persons in judgment, as we may in charity ; 
but in judgment, if a good man being mistaken 
hath a bad cause, or a bad man a good cause, 
according to his case must he have sentence. 
It was a good saying, he that judgeth among 


men, judgeth for the Lord, and he will repay | 


it. Therefore, let all be done as unto the Lord, 
and as ye are willing to answer it in his pre- 
sence.” ; 

These excellent advices of that experienced 
servant of Christ, include some of the first 
principles in church government to which we 


THE FRIEND. 





tacea, 900; of insects, 1500; of shells, | various experiments, he almost despaired of 
20,000 ; zoophytes, 300 ; of corals, 450 ; of finding any remedy; “ but having heard salt 
plants, 10,000 species; and 50,000 speci- | recommended, I concluded to make a trial of 
mens.——Late paper. salt ley, having a quantity at command. The 
yard contains about one-eighth of an acre, in 
|which I have about a hundred trees. In the 
|spring [ had about two cords of meadow mud, 
well saturated with ley, evenly spread and 
spaded in. (The year previous the same 
quantity of dock-mud was applied in the same 
way.) About the first of June I put on a load 
of about five hogsheads in addition, pouring it 
| from a large watering-pot, about two common 
Sha isized pailtuls to each tree, saturating the 
Western farmers. As the delicious products | whole ground in the yard; and so powerful 
increase in amount, they will of course be-| was the application, that there was not a weed 
cones — ra pest etree wili|to be found the height of two inches during 
eep pace with the supply. we consumed | the seasonevery tree bore well, and man 
more fruits and less meats, we doubt not it| of them were so coated loaded with fruit 
Serre a ~ eee | > ie to — them, to prevent 
eq ¢ 1S. >\ their breaking down.——Lale paper. 
the prospect for fruit in this vicinity is good. . PSP 
--Buffalo Com. — 

nani A Noble Act.—The New Orleans Herald 

ae relates an anecdote of a wealthy citizen—* A 
|gentleman informed us yesterday, that after 
5 ; 7 ©0-\ he was burned out, (at the recent very des- 
tangled in the ice for eight days, during a gs oe ; 
which time she saw several Sousa in the | eroceive o pe _— oe — 
same position. The brig William, at Hali- |; — The en ae 7 oa oo 

ee © |house. The reply was, “ No, sir, 1 have no 

— — Ya eae es ns | houses to rent to the sufferers; but go to my 
siderable damag ) Ww) ov of 
and bow port ove in, and cutwater started, | ee eee» oregon of ie nonce 
The Uphemia, from Bilboa, at Newfoundland, : f PF 
saw a great deal of field ice, and on the 19th ie geo a 
jult., in long, 48 30, lat. 46 20, a large ves- The end of school instruction is to prepare 
sel, with nothing standing but bowsprit and | for self-education. 
foremast, appeared to be abandoned. Large = — 
‘fields of ice surrounded the coast of Nova Sco-| Prep, at Whitestown, Oncida county, N. Y., 20th 
| tia, and the Halifax Herald says, the Gut of | of the ee an Ruopa Mancnester, in the 
Stes was so filled with it that it was im- year of ber age, She wasa member in near unily 


5 with Friends of New Hurtford Monthly Mécting. For 
possible for vessels to get through. several years she was unable to meet with them in the 


solemn duty of Divine worship, through bodily indis- 
position, which she bere with Christian patience. She 
Towa Territory.—lllinois, Indiana, Penn- | ¥* @ firm believer in the principles and testimonies of 





Fruit.—The Cleveland Herald and Cincin- 
nati Gazette of recent dates speak of the pros- 
pect of fruit on the Lake shore and in South- 
ern Ohio as being very good. The profits 
that arise from the culture of good fruit, such 
as apples, pears, peaches, quinces, plums, 
cherries, grapes, and the like, are, we are 
happy to see, becoming better understood by 


Ice Bergs in the Atlantic.—The ship Aca- 








; ; E ‘ - |the Society, and a sincere and devoted follow f he 
are often called to return, and the revival of|sylvania, and Ohio, seem to be pouring in! Y und devoted follower of her 


them will be useful if our actions are brought | 


to correspond with them. ‘They inculeate a 


temper and disposition altogether adverse to! 


the spirit of enmity and encroachment upon 


the liberties of others, to which those who| 


seek their own wills and ways, are peculiarly 
liable. Did that holy reverence which is due 
to Christ Jesus our Lord pervade the heart, 
in connection with a nice sense of the rights 
and liberties of all, how watchful and strict 
would every one be, to do to others as they 
would be done by, and to maintain inviolate 
their privilege to speak and act under Divine 
direction equally with themselves. 


. nee : Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and we doubt not that 
their population into lowa, particularly on the | her purified spirit has takén its flight to the regions of 


'fowa and Desmoines rivers. It is estimated | everlasting day, to sing the song of redeeming love and 
that two thousand families have settled on the | ™erey with the sanctified in glory, and to utter the 


| new purchase from the Indians on the Des. | Praises of Zion’s King through the endless ages of 


‘ f . : | eternity. 

moines river land which has not yet come into | : 

market. It is said to be a fine country, the | , at his residence in Iredell, N. C., after a short 
+s “ ‘ . ¢ t inful i >» ‘hristi ati 4 

prairies and timber being well interspersed, but painful illness, endured with Christian patience and 


? k : resignation, Josern S. Patterson; a member of Deep 
and very fertile. It is also said to be a very |Creek Monthly Meeting, aged 39 years. For some 


| fine wool-growing country, and vast numbers | time preceding his illness, he passed through much 
of sheep have been driven in the past year, close exercise, and, it seemed had some forebodings of 
. . . . . | hi 2 » severs 1 > =i j ‘ ig 

principally from Ohio and Indiana, sometimes | his death. He several times said to his family, I be- 

htt te chaala Gatee* catdiiia lieve there will be a death in the family soon, and I 
as many as 128 singte ’ rding- | think I shall be the one that will go.” In time of his 
machines and fulling-mills have been erected | iliness, he often said his pains had Leen a great blessing 
in several places in the territory, and prepa-|to him. He said he had given up all to the Lord, 
rations are making for the erection of a having made no reserve to self. He departed quictly 








woollen-factory on the Desmoines river. Ma- 


Exploring Expedition.—At a soirée given! ny excellent flouring-mills have been erected, | 


by Captain Wilkes, the commander of the| and many more are in course of erection, and 


expedition, the Geological Association were|the water power of the country is very fine. | 


shown many of the beautiful drawings that! —Buffalo Gazette. 

will appear in the reports that are shortly to a 
be published. They will form ten or twelve — 
quarto volumes of plates and maps. The 
number of drawings made by the expedition| the Newtown Nurseries, near Boston, in the 
exceeds 1000. ‘The number of birds exhibit-| Magazine of Horticulture for April, states, 
ed in the gallery is nearly 2000; the num-|that until recently, all his plums had been 
ber of fishes, 829; of reptiles, 140; of crus-|destroyed by the curculio, and after trying 





on the 18th of Fifth month, 1844, leaving his afflicted 
| relatives and friends the consoling assurance, that their 
loss is his eternal gain. 


| 
t 
| 





,on the 30th of Fifth month, Cates Mave, of 
| this city, in the 54th year of his age. 





.on the 3d instant, at the house of her sister, in 
Southampton county, Va., where she had gone on a 
visit, Ann C., wife of Nathaniel C. Crenshaw, of Cedar 





Use of Salt or Brine.—J. A. Kenrick, of | Creck, Hanover county, in the 52d year of her age. 


| While her friends mourn their privation, it is not with. 
| out hope, for they have the consoling assurance that her 
| end was peace, and that she is now rejoicing with those 
| who, through much tribulation, have entered the king- 
dom of Heaven. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


To an esteemed Friend of New York we are 
indebted for the following account of the re- 
cent Yearly Meeting there :— 

“ The Yearly Meeting of New York con- 
vened on Second-day, the 27th, and continu- | 
ed its sessions to the evening of Sixth-day, the 


31st of Fifth month. It was in numbers about 
the same as for the several preceding years. | 
We had the company of John Pease and Isa- | 


bel Casson from England. ‘The reports from 
the Quarterly Meetings disclosed the fact, that 
there still exists within our borders much | 
cause for lamentation, in various departures | 
from the purity and simplicity of our profes. | 
sion; and in the lukewarmness and indiffer- | 
ence evinced by many in the maintenance of 
the important testimonies committed to us. 
That a deep exercise and travail of spirit was 


— states—setting forth the inconsistency of 


slavery with our professions of liberty ;—its 


‘utter incompatibility with the benign princi- 
|ples and precepts of the gospel ;—its insepa- 
i bly attendant evil consequences to both master 
| and slave,—and the great responsibility that 
rests upon all the professed followers of Him, 
| who said, ‘ As ye would that others should do 
|unto you, do ye even so to them,’ to be found 
not only hearing his sayings, but doing them 
—which would cause all “violence, injustice 
and oppressions to cease—and would wipe 
from the face of our beloved country this foul 
stain. It also appeared that meeting had con- 
tinued its efforts,—in conjunction with the 
Meeting for Sufferings of New England,—for 
ameliorating the suffering condition of those 
| Indian tribes which have been removed beyond 
the Mississippi river. It may be recollected 
that these tribes had been visited by a com- 
mittee, previous to our last Yearly Meeting, 
| and their report was then presented—giving an 
affecting detail of the many and grievous 
| wrongs inflicted upon this helpless people— 





brought on the meeting, was evinced by many | ‘under the blighting effects of which they ap- 
seasonable communications, and much perti-| | peared to be fast wasting away. The Meet- 
nent counsel from exercised brethren, which | ing for Sufferings had published that report, 
were embodied in a minute of advice to be|and caused copies of it to be presented to each 
transmitted to the subordinate meetings. _member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
“The reports from the Quarters, on the | sentatives, and to the Heads of Departments 
state of schools, made in conformity with the | of the General Government; and had also pre- 
previous directions of the Yearly Meeting, | sented to both houses of Congress an interest- 
gave a rather discouraging account of the | ing memorial, invoking the interposition of the 
progress of this concern. The scattered| government to protect these defenceless, op- 
situation of Friends in some parts, and apathy | pressed, and deeply injured people against the 
in some others, together with other causes, | nefarious designs of unprincipled men, by 
have hindered the establishment of select | whom they are » surrounded. There was much 
schools to an extent commensurate with our | feeling evinced by the meeting on both these 
wants, or with their importance to the well-| interesting topics—much sympathy with the 
being of the Society. It was however com-|suffering portions of the human family was 
forting to chserve that this momentous con-| manifested; and with strong desires that 
cern is still cherished with unabated, if not | Friends would embrace every right opening 
increased interest, by the rightly exercised |to plead their cause, the subjects were again 
amongst us, as was manifest by the numerous | | referred to the Meeting for Sufferings. 
pertinent and lively communications made | ‘“‘ Epistles were received from the Yearly 
while the subject was before the meeting— | Meetings of London and Dublin, and from 
tending to impress the minds of Friends with |each of those on this continent; and replies 
the intimate counection that exists between | were prepared to be forwarded to those meet- 
the guarded education of the youth in select|ings respectively. In the reading of these 
schools, and the prosperity of the Society | documents—-so fraught with comfort and con- 
upon its ancient foundation. ‘The exercise of | solation to the tribulated followers of the 
the meeting resulted in the appointment of a| Lamb--strong desires were raised that the 
committee, consisting of a few Friends from | Society in all its branches might be preserved 
each Quarter, to confer together during the | on the ancient foundation—that so no breach 
year, and, if way open therefor, to devise a|of brotherly love and gospel fellowship might 
plan of education suited to our wants, to be| more afflict the church. 
laid before our next Yearly Meeting. “ On coming together at this time, our feel- 
“The committee having charge of the| ings have been painfully afiected to observe 
Boarding-School made a report of ‘the condi- | | vacant the seats of a number of dear brethren 
tion of that Institution, which leads us to hope | who have long occupied conspicuous stations 
that it may yet be made—under the blessing | in the body, but who, since we last met to- 
of the Head of the church—a means of much | | gether, have been removed from works to 
usefulness in its conservative influence upon | | rewards. Though this has caused the plaintive 
the rising generation. query to arise, * Your fathers, where are they ? 
“ By the minutes of the Meeting for Suf-|--and the prophets, do they live forever? 
ferings, it appears, that among other important | yet we mourn not as those that have no hope 
matters that have engaged its attention, that |—-these having filled up their measure of suf- 
meeting has been afresh introduced into exer- | ferings, have passed away in the hope of that 
cise on the subject of slavery ;—and that,| reward which is unspeakable and full of glory 
during the year, it had prepared and publish-|-—-holding out to survivors the encouraging 
ed an address to the inhabitants of the United | exhortation, ‘ Follow us as we have followed 
States—more especially to those of the South- | Christ.’ 





“ The varied concerns « of the meeting, as 
they were presented from sitting to sitting, 
and claimed its attention and deliberation, 
having been resulted in a good degree of har- 
mony and brotherly condescension,—under a 
solemn sense of the great goodness and mer- 
ciful condescension of Him, who, though 
Heaven is his throne, and the earth is his 
footstool, yet graciously deigns to look to 
those who are of a contrite spirit—and who, as 
Head over all things to his church, is at times 
pleased to spread the canopy of his love on 
the assemblies of his people—the meeting 
concluded on Sixth-day evening, to meet again 
next year, if the Lord permit.” 


We should be obliged if one of our New 
York Friends would furnish us with a copy of 
the memorial to Congress respecting the In- 
dians, noticed above. 


A letter from Washington, dated 8th inst., 
says: “ At a late hour to-night, the Senate 
gave the final blow to the Texas Annexation 
Treaty. It was rejected by a much larger 
vote than was anticipated. ‘There were six- 
teen in its favour, and thirty-five against it.” 


The procuring of Teas at fair prices, the 
quality of which may be relied upon, is an 
object of some importance to families. We, 
therefore, would invite the attention of our 
friends to the following notice :— 

The subscriber, acting as agent in this city 
for the Canton Tea Company of New York, 
for the sale of their choice assortment of 
Green and Black Teas, of new crop, put up in 
a manner to preserve their fragrance and 
strength, respectfully solicits the patronage of 
Friends, 

Dantet TrornTon, 

Stores No. 45 North Fifth Street, and 89 Chesnut st, 


Philadelphia, Sixth month 15th, 1844. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Select Historical Memoirs of the Society of 
Friends, by William Hodgson, Jr. For sale 
by the author, No. 207 Mulberry street; at 
Friends’ Book-store, No. 84 Mulberry street ; 
by N. Kite, Appletree alley, and U. Hunt and 
Son, No. 101 Market street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; Isaiah Hack- 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 

N. Tenth st. ; Charles Ellis, No. 95 S. Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street ; Benjamin 
H. Warder, No. 179 Vine Street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month,—-Isaac 
Davis, No. 255 Arch street; Blakey Sharp- 
less, Haddonfield ; John G. Hoskias, No. 60 
Franklin street. 

Superintendents.—-Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—-Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 
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